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Cosmology, identity and food related rituals 
among the Mandaeans 


For almost two millennia, the Mandaeans have been living in the marshy 
regions of Mesopotamia along the banks of rivers in modern-day Iraq and 
along the Karun River in Khuzestan province in southwest Iran. As an 
ethnoreligious group with ancestral ties, their ethnic identity matches the 
religious one. Nonetheless, the Mandaeans are almost invisible in Iran, not 
only excluded from the constitutional recognition but also little known even 
to their neighbors. A book by Salim Berenji entitled The Forgotten People 
(Qum-I az yad raftib, 1988) aroused my curiosity and led me to carry out a 
close study among these people. Thus, in 2002 I visited the people in Ahvaz 
city (Khuzestan province), which has the largest concentration of Mandaeans 
in Iran. A large multi-ethnic city with about 1,300,000 inhabitants, Ahvaz 
has a subtropical desert climate with scorching summers that are almost 
unbearable for the non-locals. The main ethnic groups are Arabs, Persian- 
speakers, and Bakhtiari people. Amongst them, the Mandaeans form a small 
minority. No reliable statistics are available about the numbers of Mandaeans 
in Iran and Iraq. Kurt Rudolph (1978) estimated that no more than 15,000 
Mandaeans were living in Iraq in 1978. According to a fieldwork study in 
Iran (Arabestani, 2004), they themselves estimated that their community is 
comprised of 20,000 members in the country, whereas the Immigration and 
Refugee Board of Canada (2004) reported there were about 5,000 to 10,000 
Iranian Mandaeans. In recent decades, their homeland has endured dramatic 
social and political instability. Khuzestan was the main war zone of Iran-Iraq’s 
war (1980-1988), which affected all people of the region. Emigration due 
to the Iran-Iraq war, the Persian Gulf Wars (1990-1991, and 2003), and the 
subsequent prolonged unrest in Iraq have made it even more challenging to 
estimate the number of those still residing in their homeland. 

This article is based on an ethnographic study conducted mostly in Ahvaz 
for four months in 2002. Since then, I have visited the community occasionally 
and have followed the community’s changes and concerns. The data also 
include information gathered from the diaspora communities, whether through 
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direct observation or correspondence. As a stranger, the easiest way to see 
Mandaean people in public was, and still is, their goldsmith and silversmith 
shops in the Ahvaz bazaar. One can distinguish these shops by the designs 
of their enamel jewelry in the shop showcases, which include specific motifs 
of palms, boats, and camels. If the Mandaean shopkeeper is devout, his long 
beard and mustache with his long hair tucked under a turban or beanie, and 
his entirely white clothes also provide easy ways to recognize him. 

From the start, I realized the significance of religion and religious practice 
for the people as their community’s primary marker of identity and as a critical 
distinction between Mandaeans and their Muslim neighbors. Mandaism 
is not among the acknowledged religions in Iran’s constitution, and thus 
on all official application forms, Mandaeans must choose other religious 
affiliations!. Every question about the people and their religion could be 
answered by a detailed description of customary ritual performance, with a 
stress on the purification of body and the food at its core, in the context of 
belief in a transcendental God and a host of angels. They are fully aware that 
their religious practices and worldview are the most significant differences 
between themselves and others. 

Their religion is a living Gnostic religion with modern practitioners in 
Iraq and Iran as well as the diaspora communities in Europe, North America, 
and Australia. Therefore, following Clifford Geertz’s model in the study of 
religion (1973), understanding this religion as it is practiced by the people 
requires studying the meaning encoded in the ritual symbols and relating this 
to broader social and psychological processes. The ritual practice contributes 
to the establishment and re-establishment of the religious world that, in turn, 
serves to strengthen the boundaries of group identity. The theme of purity 
in Mandaean rituals and its relationship to cosmology and socio-political 
background has been discussed in detail elsewhere (Arabestani, 2012). This 
article takes a closer look at a less explored aspect of Mandaean religious 
practice, the social implications of food in ritual practice. 

Mandaean religious laws define the aspects of daily life such as food choice, 
food preparation, and the proper forms of commensality, whether inter-group 
or intra-group. They are not only based on a cosmology that renders them 
meaningful but also have broader implications for group identity. Therefore, 
this article aims at identifying the symbolism of foods, their preparation, 
and their consumption in the Mandaean religious world, and the way food 
both practically and symbolically defines the spiritual hierarchy inside the 
community as well as establishes the boundaries of ethnoreligious identity. 

For several centuries, Mandaean people have been living as a small ethno- 
religious minority among their Persian and Arab Muslim neighbors. The long- 
term historical experience of the threat of cultural extinction in a dominant 


1. While religion is not recorded on the Iranian identity card, all official application forms 
require the declaration of religious affiliation. 
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Muslim society is critical for understanding the social orientation and identity 
policy of the Mandaean people, which, in turn, from a symbolic viewpoint, 
can affect the formation of their religious world and the ritual practice. Thus, 
the first part of this article looks at the ethnoreligious community’s historical 
experience. The second part presents a conceptual framework that includes 
the topography of the world as is presented in the cosmology and the essential 
values that it embodies. A detailed examination of food-related rituals and the 
way they encode cosmology are the subjects of the third section. The last part 
endeavors to interpret the specific mode of religiosity of the people through 
food-related rituals as a socio-political construction and also considers their 
response to the changing social and political conditions. 


The Mandaeans: an ethnoreligious community's historical 
experience 


The formation of the Mandaean community in Iran and Iraq is commonly 
viewed as the consequence of an exodus from Palestine in the first century 
AD (Rudolph and al., 1969). However, this theory of a western origin of the 
Mandaeans has been challenged in favor of an origin in Mesopotamia in the 
second and third centuries (Lupieri, 2002; 2008). Mandaeans are bearers of 
an ancient written tradition comprised of scriptures and scrolls in Mandaic 
language and alphabet. Among these scriptures, the most sacred is Ginza Rba 
(great treasure), which is attributed to Adam, the first man, and Drasha d 
Yahya (John’s instructions), which is held to be the teachings and sermons of 
John the Baptist, the last Mandaean prophet. Mandaic, in which all Mandaean 
scriptures are written, is a dialect of Eastern Aramaic (Beyer, 1986; Gordon 
and Grimes, 2005; Miiller-Kessler, 2009). Nowadays, Arabic and Persian are 
the common languages among the people, and a vernacular Neo-Mandaic 
dialect is spoken (Khan, 2007) only among a few families. In practice, Mandaic 
primarily subsists as a liturgical language. 

Asa small minority surrounded by the dominant Muslim society, Mandaeans 
have always been under the threat of cultural extinction (Arabestani, 2012). 
Despite a generally peaceful coexistence, there have been occasional violent 
events; for example, the slaughter of Mandaeans by Arabs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury in Jazirah (the traditional Arabic name for Upper Mesopotamia) (Drower, 
1937) that included the death of all priests. Considering the dependency of 
the community upon the priests for ritual performances, including wedding 
rituals, this was a devastating blow. In the sixteenth century, the Portuguese in 
Basrah convinced the Pasha to make the Mandaeans convert to Christianity 
and conscripted some of their men into Portuguese military service (Drower, 
1937; Kraeling, 1929). After the forceful circumcision of Mandaean men in 
southern Iraq in 1839 (Drower, 1953), another incident that the people still 
recall is the Shushtar (a city north of Ahvaz) massacre in the 1870s, which is 
attested in certain postscripts of Mandaic scriptures (Buckley, 2002). The well- 
known place in Shushtar called band-i subbikosh (the dam of the Mandaean 
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massacre) is another reminder of the incident. The Mandaeans also suffered 
from natural disasters, the most important one in the collective memory being 
the 1831 cholera epidemic that wiped out most of the priests and almost 
eliminated the community altogether (Buckley, 1999). 

The Persian Gulf wars, the subsequent occupation of Iraq by US and British 
troops, and the formation of a shaky government resulted in sectarian conflicts 
in Iraq and the emergence of the “Islamic State.” This insecure situation 
threatened all Iraqi minorities, including the Mandaeans, with ethnocide and 
accelerated mass emigration and formation of Mandaean diasporas around 
the world (Crawford, 2008; Ekman, 2007; Wadlow, 2014; Zurutuza, 2014). 
The very emigration of the people and their dispersion to various countries 
added new dimensions to the people’s long-lasting concerns about their 
cultural identity (Arabestani, 2016). The anxiety over cultural extinction 
persists both in the homeland and diaspora communities (Arabestani, 2016), 
and some studies have measured its psychological effects (Nickerson, Bryant, 
Brooks, Steel, Silove, 2009). 

There are other causes for this fear of extinction. The choice of a non- 
Mandaean sexual partner or spouse (Marsano, Arabestani, 2018) or the 
consumption of “dirty” (religiously unpermitted) foods are considered 
behaviors that weaken religious commitment. The elders and priests disap- 
prove such behaviors and fear they will loosen boundaries and eventually 
dissolve the community. 

In Iran and Iraq, the exonym for Mandaeans is subbi. The term is derived 
from Quran and refers to the followers of a particular religion — that alongside 
Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians (majas) — are considered as the People of 
the book (ahl-il-kitab) who are collectively considered as the followers of 
“authentic” religions. Their proper autonym is manda’, but they usually prefer 
to call themselves as sabi’ manda’, perhaps to emphasize their identity as 
“people of the book” in a Muslim society. 

In 1996, Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, Iran’s supreme leader, issued a fatwa and 
officially proclaimed them as People of the Book (Khamenei, 1996). This official 
statement reduced political and social pressures on the Mandaean people; 
however, as mentioned, they are not still constitutionally recognized. This 
puts them in a precarious position. They are free to follow their religion and 
perform their rituals, but there are still restrictions on their religious education 
in schools and access to government jobs and higher education. Mandaeans 
relate Islamic proselytism in schools and discrimination in employment and 
education. A man told how his son’s teacher challenged and mocked the boy 
in the classroom for being a subbi, causing the son to want to give up school. 
They also complain about compulsory Islamic classes in the schools, seeing 
them as brainwashing and a threat to their culture. A few years ago, unknown 
persons attacked the Mandaean cemetery in Ahvaz and broke tombstones. 


2. Sabi’m is the plural form of subbz 
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While the culprits have never been identified, the Mandaeans consider this 
event an act of intolerance and contempt. In conversation with the Mandaeans, 
one can hear many stories of discrimination and abusive behavior circulating 
among them. 


The world’s topography in the Mandaean cosmology 


In the first days of my fieldwork, when I asked laypersons about their religion, 
they did not go into the cosmological aspects of the religion encoded in 
the scriptures. The priests or the yalufas* are the appropriate persons for 
providing such information. I soon was directed to ustad (master) Salim 
Choheyli, then the head of the Iranian Mandaean Association*. He was a 
very knowledgeable shganda° and a master in Mandaic scriptures. Later I 
found out that he is also the instructor of the candidates of the priesthood 
(who are called shwalia) helping them to deepen their Mandaic knowledge 
and gain mastery over the scriptures. 

Master Salim Choheyli, himself a member of a priestly family, is a repre- 
sentative of the “orthodox” interpretation of the scriptures. He welcomed me, 
and kindly met with me on several occasions, and instructed me about the wor- 
Idview of the Mandaeans, sacred accounts of creation, angelology, prophetic 
characters, and eschatology, with extensive references to the scriptures and folk 
knowledge. I was also granted permission to attend to the scripture readings 
and interpretation classes available for laymen and to join the master class 
for the shwalias. As he described the world as is conceived as the “reality” 
in Mandaism, I compared his descriptions with those of others to obtain a 
common understanding of their religious world. At the same time, I tried to 
sketch out the underlying logic that structures of the worldview and check 
my ideas with my interlocutors. 

The most prominent metaphor in the Mandaean cosmology is the Gnostic 
opposition of light and darkness that is the basis of the religious worldview. 


3. The learned laymen who know Mandaic language and can read the scriptures. These people 
can assist the priests in the ritual performances. Passing the ritual of the priestly coronation — an 
initiation ritual for the priests - endows the candidate with the spiritual authority to be the 
exclusive performer of certain important rituals. The priest is first and foremost an expert in ritual 
performance- one who knows the correct way of performing the ritual and recites the proper 
verses of the sacred scripture in the rituals- rather than a theologian. Even so, besides the practical 
knowledge of the religious rules in the rituals, they must have a good command on Mandaic and 
the scriptures. Yalufas cannot perform certain rituals, but some of them have extensive knowledge 
of the language and the scriptures and even endeavor to interpret the scriptures in a way that 
might not completely comply with priestly interpretations. Their readings, however, sometimes 
cause controversies among the Mandaean community (Arabestani, 2016). 

4. The Iranian Mandaean Association was established in 1970. However, it was not before 1980 
that the association received its official permit. The association is mostly involved in teaching 
Mandaic language and religious instruction. 

5. Somebody with extensive religious knowledge who usually assists the priests at religious 
ceremonies. 
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According to this cosmology, the world is comprised of certain strata, from the 
brightest and the most sacred place in the cosmological north to the darkest 
and the most defiled place in the cosmological south. The moral position of 
each being corresponds to its place in the cosmological strata. Three main 
strata are distinguishable: the light world at the top, the mixed world in the 
middle, and the dark world at the bottom (see figure 1). 


(3 Place (shkhinta) of God ¢hiia) 
Light world (a/ma d-nhura) 
Place of God (hiia) and angels (ma/ka) 


Place of truth (mshunia kushta) 


Gate of the light world (abathur) 


Physical world (mataratha) 


Place of physical beings 


The surface of the earth (arga d tibil) 


| 


Cosmological North 


Dark world (siniauis) 
Place of dark beings 


Figure 1. Mandaean cosmological topography. The schematic pattern 
© Mehrdad Arabestani 


The supreme world is the world of light (alma d-nhura), which is the 
upper world in cosmological strata. This world consists of a labyrinth of light 
worlds. Non-physical beings (uthra) are residents of this world, including 
angels (malka) who are the brightest and most sacred creatures after God 
(biia). The throne of the Mandaean God (hiia), called “place” (shkhinta), is 
located at the top of the world of light — or more precisely at its center. The 
place of truth (mshunia kushta) is in the southern part of the light world and 
is in immediate touch with the lower stratum. 

Downwards, the next stratum is the middle world, which includes seven 
sub-strata called “mataratha,” literally means “prison” and “purgatory.” 
This stratum extends from the light world to the earth and is the place of all 
physical beings, including planets and stars, animals, and human beings. The 
surface of the earth (arga d tibil) is the lowest part of this stratum, which is 
the special cosmological place of humankind. Human beings have dual origins. 
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The human essence (nishimta) originated from the light world; then, it was 
confined in the physical body, which is made from earth (tibil). Therefore, 
human beings have a dual nature rooted in its dual origin in the bright and 
authentic, and the physical, and non-authentic, elements. 

The lowest stratum in the cosmology is the world of darkness or downward 
world, which is called “siniauis.” This world is in opposition to the light 
world and is the place of the non-physical, dark beings; however, in contrast 
to the angels (malka) of the world of light (alma d-nhura), these beings have 
an evil nature. The dark world also includes seven substrata. Dark chiefs rule 
different strata of the dark world while the mother of darkness (Ruha) and 
her son (Ur) dominate the entirety of the dark world. Bright angels defeated 
and confined the dark beings at the beginning of the world. However, dark 
beings can still malevolently disturb the world. Indeed, the dark beings are 
the causes of evil. 

The binary opposition of light/darkness as a metaphor can be traced in a 
series of equivalent opposition in the religious world that set the fundamental 
values of the Mandaean ethos (see figure 2). Life value, or the principle of life, is 
at the core of the cosmology. Life is God’s most precious gift. God (hiia, which 
literally means “life”) is an impersonal and transcendental God — a charac- 
teristic in accord with the Gnostic origins of Mandaism. This transcendental 
Gnostic God has only one manifestation in the physical world that implies 
life and the life-giving character of God, namely, running water (iardna). 


Darkness =§_ —————__ Light 
Matter ———————___ Life 
Earth = —@-—_—_————__ Heaven 
Polluted ————__——__ Pure 
arkness action = ———____ Light action 
Culture Nature 


Figure 2. Mandaean cosmology. Structural binary oppositions 
© Mehrdad Arabestani 


According to the myth of the creation, living or running water (mia hiia) 
originated from the light world and gave life to the earth (Arabestani, 2004; 
Franzmann, 1989). Therefore, running water as the manifestation of God is a 
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sacred, or the most sacred, natural phenomenon. All purification rites must be 
carried out in running water, including baptism (masbuta or masveta), which 
is, as we will see below, the central rite of the religion. Running water is the 
sole purifying phenomenon in the world. Thus, whereas there is not anything 
like a holy place, a temple or shrine in Mandaism, all banks of rivers and 
streams are considered sacred places and the most suitable sites for religious 
rites (Arabestani, 2018). 

To understand the logic of the rituals, the cosmological position of 
humankind, who live on the surface of the earth (tibil or arqa d tibil), is of 
crucial significance. The surface of the earth is the outer boundary of the 
dark world (siniauis). All rituals are done precisely in this place. Because of 
the proximity to the dark world, people are prone to get polluted by dark 
beings. This worry about the possibility of pollution of the body and food 
is symbolically reflected in obsessive purity rituals. As they are familiar with 
religious laws and values, Mandaeans usually know which foods are permitted 
or not permitted, how to purify their food and body, and what makes things 
and body “down” (nazil) or impure. 

Even a member of the community who identified himself as an “unbe- 
liever” told me, “I do not believe in all of these things, but these are part of 
our culture, our ancestral custom.” Many Mandaeans who do not follow the 
religious laws in their everyday life, at least participate in certain collective 
rituals and observe food restrictions during religious events. In these moments, 
they follow the footsteps of their fathers and repeat what is regarded as the 
nodal points of their cultural identity. What seems to be significant in these 
rituals for many participants is an experience of belonging and reaffirming 
their distinct group identity. Despite this general attitude towards religious 
law and values among the community, a somewhat consistent connection can 
be found between the rituals and values on one hand and the worldview on 
the other, which in turn can be seen as a social construction. 


Food Symbolism and Food Rituals 


Mandaism as practiced by present-day Mandaeans’° is a religion where rituals 
play a pivotal role and have an irreplaceable status. Lady Ethel Drower, the 
leading scholar on the subject, who recorded comprehensive ethnographic 
information about the rituals and folklore (Drower, 1937, 1956a, 1956b), 
emphasized: 


The Mandaean has no theory of divinely inspired scripture; to him the immutable 
and sacro-sanct elements of his religion are the ancient rituals, baptism and the 


6. For the most part, Mandaean studies have focused on the history and the origin of the religion 
(Buckley, 2005, 2008; Kraeling, 1929; Rudolph et al., 1969; Yamauchi, 2004). Another major 
trend of the studies has been focused on the Mandaic language, and the scriptures’ development 
(Haberl, 2006; Macuch, 1971; Naveh, 1970). As these studies rely heavily on texts, they tend to 
overlook the people as an existing body of people who practice their faith. 
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various forms of the sacramental meal. It does not worry him that there are a number 
of creation stories, contradictory of one another or that there is confusion in his 
heterogeneous pantheon of spirits of light and darkness. What does matter is that 
no rule of ritual purity be broken, and that every gesture and action prescribed for 
ritual shall be rigidly observed (Drower, 1953: x1). 


The Mandaeans have carefully protected Mandaic scriptures and language 
over the centuries. Their liturgical scriptures have enabled them to keep practi- 
cing their rituals with relative conformity between the two big communities in 
Iran and Iraq. It is assumed that the obsessive performance of their rituals is a 
symbolic means for preserving their ethnoreligious identity (Arabestani, 2004). 

Rituals are the locus of the religious world’s disclosure. They serve as an 
affirmation of the religious worldview and link worldview to the religious duties 
of believing members. Rituals symbolically represent an underlying worldview; 
hence, their study illuminates deeply rooted cultural assumptions. The mutual 
relationship between rituals and worldview makes rituals meaningful and 
simultaneously provides a symbolic manifestation to the abstract worldview. 
Following the ideas on religious symbolism of Clifford Geertz and Mary 
Douglas, such a systematic relationship can be called the “religious world” 
or the religious perspective. Adopting a structural viewpoint also helps to 
reveal the fundamental similarities between cosmology and ritual practice. 

Food symbolism is so widespread that it can lay the ground for studies on 
culture and cognition in general (Parry, 1985). Food symbolism can be explained 
either as a representation of the underlying worldview or as a counterpart of 
a group’s social and political condition (Douglas, 1966). In this approach, the 
strength of symbolism comes from the internal — and often hidden — logic of 
a worldview (Douglas, 1966). Another approach treats the symbol as a code 
that encrypts a message about the pattern of social relations (Douglas, 1972). 
However, these approaches are not mutually exclusive, and indeed, underlying 
worldviews and social conditions are in a reciprocal relationship. In fact, 
different social conditions pave the way for the formation of different religious 
understandings, which in turn affect religious practice and symbolism. 

In some rituals, such as a ritual meal for the dead (lofani) or baptism 
(masbuta), either food is the subject of the ritual or plays an essential role in 
it. Pervasive taboos in daily activities like food choice and food preparation 
ritualize the everyday life of people. Furthermore, preparing food requires 
certain ritual processes, such as slaughtering and specific methods of prepa- 
ration, in order to be lawful for consumption. Assuming the widespread role 
that food plays in their rituals, I examine the symbolism of food in the rites 
as a means of the religious perspective manifestation and as the symbolic 
embodiment of the social and political experience of the people. 

“The foods that human beings consume directly affect the body,” answe- 
red a yalufa when I asked him about their concern about food. The purity 
of the body is a requirement that admits no compromise: food choice, food 
preparation, and food consumption are matters of careful ritual concern in 
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order to avoid any polluted item entering the body. Faithful families follow 
a series of strict rules for providing and consuming animal flesh, as we will 
see. The extent to which food laws are followed is a function of religious 
commitment. Indeed, many Mandaeans only partially observe the religious 
laws regarding food. 

Nevertheless, the priests have to observe all the religious laws strictly. 
Priestly families usually observe the laws; however, even a priest’s family 
might not be able to fully comply with the law (Marsano, Arabestani, 2018). 
A priest’s wife regretfully stated that once she followed the laws shoulder to 
shoulder with her husband and even used to drink only river water as her 
husband did, but later she could not continue and consequently her husband 
prepared the food and used his own utensils to ensure the food's purity. 
Although a considerable number of people do not ordinarily follow the laws, 
it does not mean that the laws have no meaning for them. Priests have the 
duty of strict observance of the religious law; hence, one way or another, the 
laymen delegate their religious duty to the priests and the faithful. Through 
respect towards the priests and accepting their authority, they participate 
vicariously, rather than practically, in the practice of the laws. 


Lawful and unlawful foods: what animal flesh can be eaten 


As Mary Douglas has shown (1966), ritual categories are based on an under- 
lying system in which those that fall outside of the system are regarded as 
polluted. In the case of Mandaean food rituals, the underlying system can be 
traced to the underlying cosmology. The clue to understanding the underlying 
worldview is the place of animals in the cosmological topography and the 
fundamental values of Mandaism. The flesh of almost all land animals is 
prohibited for consumption, with the exception of that of rams. Predatory 
birds and predatory fishes are also prohibited, while all remaining birds and 
fishes are lawfully edible. 

The land animals are earthbound and are in immediate contact with the 
downward world and consequently at the risk of contagion of pollution from 
the dark world. As a result, land creatures are subject to ritual avoidance. On 
the contrary, birds and fowl can fly or leap and are less attached to the earth 
than the land animals and therefore are purer. However, some rituals require a 
higher degree of purity, and a bird purer than fowl is used in sacrifices: a dove. 

Ascent ritual is originally intended for raising unearthly or non-material 
parts of humans to the upper world (Drower, 1956b; Drower, Macuch, 
1963). It is an independent rite that can be performed in combination with 
other rites to elevate a person's spiritual dimension. For example, after death, 
performing ascent helps the soul of the dead to reach the upper world. It also 
comprises a part of coronation ritual for priests (trasa d-taga) meant to elevate 
the nominee’s spirit and soul to the light world. In both cases, a symbolic 
detachment from the material world and union with the upper world are the 
ritual’s purpose. In the case of death, the human essence (nisimta) and the 
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spirit (ruba)’, which are non-physical parts of a human being, detach from 
the physical body and ascend to the light world upon performing ascent in 
the funeral ritual. 

In the Mandaean cosmology, priests occupy a higher and purer position 
than laypersons. Indeed, the priest’s soul shares the position of the non-physical 
beings (uthra) in the light world, while his physical body is on the earth. To 
acquire this cosmological position, an ascent rite as a part of priest coronation 
ritual is required to join the soul and spirit of the clergy nominee (s/walia) 
to the light world. 

The accomplishment of soul ascendance to the light world requires observing 
a high degree of purity. For this purpose, a dove, but no other animals or fowl, 
must be sacrificed and consumed during the ritual. In comparison to fowls that 
only have a partial ability to fly, doves can fly and have even less contact with 
the earth; therefore, they are potentially purer than other animals. 

In this way, understanding the Mandaeans’ approach to aquatic animals is 
not difficult. Water — especially running water — is God’s manifestation; thus, 
the flesh of aquatic animals can be easily categorized as lawful. Since aquatic 
animals float in the water, even those that do not live in running water are 
not defiled by direct contact of the earth. 

In addition to land animals, religious law prohibits the consumption of 
predatory birds and fishes. Predatory animals offend other animals’ lives by 
killing them, whereas life and reverence for it are the essential principles in 
Mandaism.® The life principle can also explain rams’ exclusion from unlawful 
land animals. Rams, but not ewes, are lawful to be eaten because ewes are 
the generative sex, and killing them would be more offensive to the principle 
of life than killing a ram. Therefore, even while a land animal is allowed for 
the human consumption, it must be the non-reproductive sex or male rather 
than the reproductive or female one. However, the very inclusion of a land 
animal requires further explanation. 

The inclusion of rams in the category of lawful meats does not — at last, 
totally — agree with the fundamental congruence between the cosmological 
place and the food taboos. The Middle East and Zagros region of modern-day 
Iran and Iraq is the primary center of sheep domestication (Pedrosa e¢ al., 
2005; Zeder, 1999). It is not surprising that Mandaeans, like other people 
of the region, tend to use sheep as a commonly available protein source. 
However, dealing with the anomaly caused by the incongruity between assu- 
med food classification and eating sheep needs cultural explication. But it can 
be imaginable if a religious system integrates a potential — and unavoidable 
— transgression or an anomaly, through ritualization, or a ritual justification 
to reduce the inconsistency (Douglas, 2001). In this case, emphasizing the 


7. Ruha means “spirit” in general. Ruba as the mother of darkness is usually associated with 
qudsa (ruba d-qudsa). 

8. Ifa Mandaean commits murder, he or she will be expelled from Mandaean religion, and 
consequently from the community, forever. 
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sexuality of the sheep instead of its cosmological place can provide this alter- 
native interpretation. Here, the principle of life rather than physical contact 
with the dark world lays the foundation for ritually lawful meat. Regardless 
of its cosmological place, the rams’ flesh is ritually permitted because it agrees 
with the principle of life more than that of the ewe. This interpretation may 
have reduced the ambiguity and eventually resulted in the acceptance of ram 
as a lawful source of meat (see figure 3). 


Life/ Heaven/ Purity/ Life Lawful 


Non-predatory birds 
and fishes- Rams 


Land animals and 
predatory animals 


Darkness/ Earth/ Pollution/ Matter Unlawful 


Figure 3. Structural equivalence between animal flesh taboos and Mandaean cosmology 
© Mehrdad Arabestani 


As we have seen, the ruling criteria for distinguishing between lawful and 
unlawful meat categories emerge from two fundamental principles that apply 
to all animals: 


¢ The animal’s position in cosmological topography: the higher the 
position (closer to the light world and farther from the dark world), 
the purer the animal’s flesh. 


¢ =The animal’s relation to the life principle: those that are offensive to 
the life principle are unlawful. 


Sacramental bread 


According to the tradition, baptism was established by John the Baptist 
(Yahya Yohana in Mandaic) as the core ritual of the religion (Drower, 1937; 
Arabestani, 2004, 117). Everybody has to receive baptism at least once in 
a lifetime to be considered a Mandaean. Baptism is a part of every major 
rite of passage including marriage and childbirth. Furthermore, in religious 
festivals, the priests conduct mass baptisms where a larger number of people 
can join the ritual and receive the blessing of the light world through a major 
purification rite. 

As a part of the ritual, the baptizer offers a piece of sacred bread (pihtha) 
to the person who receives the baptism. Only a priest has the authority to 
prepare and consecrate this bread. During every stage of preparation, from 
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making dough to cooking and then chopping the bread, the priest recites holy 
verses (buta) and follows a ritual formula to consecrate the bread. Baptism 
is usually performed in the morning. The priests go to the riverbank in the 
early morning to consecrate the place, install the sacred flag (drabsha), and 
prepare the sacramental bread. The culinary technique of the preparation is 
quite simple and involves minimal processing and equipment. 

The priest gets a handful of flour and mixes it with river water to make the 
dough in his hand. The dough is unleavened and contains no additives. Then, 
he rolls up and shapes the dough into circles of 6 to 8 centimeters in diameter. 
The cooking equipment is a small set of raw clay fire-saucer (birihia), which 
includes a fire bowl containing charcoal as fuel. The priest lights the charcoals 
by some dry grass and matches and then put the prepared dough directly 
on burning charcoals. Thus, the cooking style is quite simple (see figure 4). 


Figure 4. A priest is baking the sacred bread (pihtha), Ahvaz, 2003 
© 2003, Mehrdad Arabestani 
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In a more elaborate cooking procedure, oil, water, and air or a kind of 
cookware occupy the space between the food and fire, but in the sacramental 
bread preparation, there is no intermediate material, not even a grill or griddle, 
between the fire and food. Drawing on Lévi-Strauss’s culinary triangle (1997: 
28-35), non-elaborate food preparation with the least cultural interventions 
indicates a structural tendency to “nature“ as opposed to “culture.“ Using 
unleavened dough and cooking on a raw clay fire-saucer are further proofs 
of a tendency to reduce the “cultural” intervention in the preparation of 
sacred bread. 

Thus, the preparation can be seen as the symbolic manifestation of a 
structural inclination to “nature,“ which equates to “purity and “light“ as 
opposed to “culture,” pollution, and darkness (see figure 2). Moreover, mixing 
the flour with running water makes it a “bright” food that is suitable for use 
in the most important Mandaean rite, baptism. 


The ritual meal for blessing the dead 


Preparation and consumption of food is the essential part of Lofani?-dukhrani", 
or, more commonly, lofani, which is a ritual for joining and remembering the 
dead. The performer, often a layman of cleanliness (hallali), dedicates the 
rite to the soul of the deceased persons whose names are mentioned in the 
ritual. Even though the people perform /Jofani on holy religious occasions, it 
can be done at almost any time of year.!! Everybody can perform /ofani, and 
the presence of a priest is not necessary. In some cases, a family may invite a 
layperson of cleanliness to perform Jofani for their lost ones. 

The meal must include one or more type of lawful meat, fish or birds, onion, 
salt, and a bowl of river water. In addition, some other foods, like seasonal 
fruits, dried fruits, nuts, and sacramental bread, are usually included. The way 
bread is cooked for the ritual is similar to that for sacred bread (pihtha), namely, 
directly on the fire and without intermediate cooking utensils. However, in 
the case of Jofani, a layperson is allowed to prepare the bread; thus it is not 
technically sacred bread. Then, the performer roasts the meat by putting it on 
charcoal fire directly; for this reason the prepared meat might be smudged by 
ashes. Minimum cookware (putting food directly on cooking fire) and simple 
culinary techniques apparently show a tendency toward the “nature” pole of 
the “culture-nature” opposition in the culinary setting. !* The meal is typically, 
but not necessarily, prepared along a riverbank, which is a sacred place, as 


9. This term derives form laupa, “uniting and communion” (Drower, Macuch, 1963: 227-228). 
10. This term literally means “commemoration of the dead by name” (Drower, Macuch, 1963: 104). 
11. According to the religious law, no religious rite is allowed to perform after sunset; furthermore, 
ritual performances are prohibited in certain days of the Mandaean calendar that are regarded 
as inauspicious days. 

12. Nowadays, some Mandaeans, particularly in the diaspora, make clay ovens at home to cook 
for lofani, as well as baking ritually pure breads for daily use. 
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we have seen. Therefore, before starting the ritual, all foods — from meat to 
dried fruits - must be purified in running water. After the ablution, each of 
them will be a “liminal entity” and must be carefully kept from touching the 
earth during the ritual performance lest the earth pollute it. 

For this purpose, after the preparation and ablution of the foods, the 
performer puts a white cotton cloth on the ground and put the foods on it: 
strict avoidance of contact between the foods and the earth must be observed 
throughout the ritual. The cloth is an insulator against pollution and pre- 
vents the contagion of the earth’s pollution. '° In fact, in Mandaean system 
of pollution and pollution contagion, all materials are categorized as either 
transmitters or non-transmitters (insulators) of pollution. In this system, all 
the materials that can be directly found in nature — like cotton and wood — are 
considered to be insulators against pollution. On the other hand, artificial 
materials — such as glass and plastic — and materials that their pure form is 
not available in nature — such as metals — are considered to be transmitters 
of pollution. If a polluted thing touches a transmitter, the transmitter will 
get the pollution, which in turn can transmit to other things. The insulators 
never become polluted through touching (see Arabestani, 2004: 120-123). 

After setting all the foods on the cloth, the participants sit around them. 
The ritual performer recites some parts of scriptures (buta) while sitting with 
his back to the north. Then, he tears off a piece of bread with his hand and 
salts it three times and eats it. Next, he holds a piece of bread in his hand 
and places a small portion of each food on it and, while keeping the food in 
his right hand, drinks a mouthful of the river water from a bowl and recites 
a formula including religious names of the dead to whom the ritual is dedi- 
cated. Finally, he eats the foods contained in his right hand, which marks the 
end of the ritual. After that, the participants, members of the family as well 
as other non-Mandaeans, share the blessed foods. This blessed food must be 
consumed by bare hands, using no utensils. The distribution and consumption 
of the food mark the end of the ritual. At this stage, my hosts would invite 
me to join them and enjoy the food, with a small, yet important, precaution 
against pollution transmittance from my hand, since as a non-Mandaean I 
could not perform a proper Mandaean ablution. Therefore, I would hold my 
hand with my palm facing up, and they rather drop the pieces of food in my 
hand to avoid any contact that might cause pollution. 

The cosmology is easily recognizable in this ritual and meal. The ablution 
of the foods, strict avoidance of the ground by using cotton cloth or branches, 
“non-elaborate” cooking procedures, and the obligation to eat foods using 
the bare hands further reveal the tendency toward “nature” in this ritual 
commemoration of the dead. Through the ritual, the worldview and ethos of 
the Mandaean are emphasized and reestablished. 


13. In a more traditional setting, a bunch of branches or a bunch of straw can be used as the 
buffer between the foods and the earth. In this case, the branches make a “natural” stand for 
the meal. 
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Slaughtering as a rite 


“We only eat chickens and geese that I slaughter at home. It is not difficult. 
But some people do not care; they just buy [slaughtered] chickens from the 
market,” told me a layman of cleanliness (hallali) !4. Keeping chickens and geese 
in the backyard or on the roof is not unusual in the Mandaean neighborhood 
of Ahvaz. Therefore, most families have available poultry for domestic use. 
Only men are allowed to slaughter animals. The rationale is that the women 
who are capable of giving life should not kill any animal, because it would be a 
symbolic violation of the life principle. In the early morning after sunrise, when 
the priests and a few pious men come to the riverbank to make an ablution 
and pray, it is common to see women holding live chickens, geese or pigeons 
approach and ask the men to slaughter their birds. Even though slaughtering 
animals on the banks of rivers is not a religious obligation, it increases the 
purity of the animals to get ablution in the river, which is a real iardna.'» 

Slaughtering is a ritual practice comprised of a set of requirements and defined 
actions. The first criterion is that the slaughterer and the animal must be perfect 
in the creation. They must not have any defect or abnormality, whether inborn 
or acquired, in the visible organs. The light world’s creation must be complete 
and intact in them. Bodily imperfection is considered as meddling of the dark 
world in the creation and consequently disqualifies the animal from human 
consumption and the slaughterer from the ritual performance. Slaughtering 
also requires ritual purity of the animal, the slaughterer, and the knife. Besides 
the ablution of the knife, which is thoroughly metallic, it must also be placed in 
the fire to destroy all remains of previous usage. Then, the animal must receive 
an ablution. If the animal is a bird, the slaughterer dips it in running water for 
a while; and if it is a ram, it is enough to pour running water on it.!¢ 

After the ablution, the animal must not touch the ground until its consump- 
tion. Therefore, in the case of a bird, the slaughterer brings the bird back to 
land, grasping the wings from the back with his left hand. Then he holds 
the bird’s neck from behind using his left thumb and forefinger to expose 
the neck. He then cuts the bird’s throat with the knife in his right hand. The 
critical consideration in slaughtering is that after ablution the bird must not 
touch the earth. Thus, during the slaughter the performer holds the bird in the 
air, cuts its throat, and waits until it is done. After slaughtering, if the bird’s 
body accidentally touches the ground, it will become polluted, and the flesh 
cannot be eaten. The essentials of slaughtering a ram are the same. The only 
difference is that, because of the ram’s size, it must be placed on a wooden 
table or a mass of branches to prevent contact with the ground. 


14. A layman of cleanliness usually observes religious laws. 

15. For the comfort of the common Mandaeans, the priests allow them to make ablutions with 
tap water. However, river streams are always regarded the authentic iardna. 

16. The practice of dipping the animal into water has caused a misunderstanding among the 
neighboring people, who maintain that the Mandaeans slaughter animals by drowning them. 
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Again, the symbolic representation of the cosmology is evident in the 
slaughtering rite. The ablution implies the purification of the animal from 
the material and dark elements. The essential taboo of slaughtering is the 
protection of the animal against contact with the earth after the ablution. The 
ablution is a preliminary rite that signifies the animal’s separation from its 
normal status, and its entrance into a liminal stage that lasts until its death. 
In this stage, the animal is at the threshold of death and is neither an alive 
animal nor a piece of ready-to-be-eaten animal flesh.!” This ambiguous and 
transitional situation, which falls outside the established categories of beings, 
makes the animal prone to pollution. Therefore, to avoid pollution prudential 
steps must be taken. Touching the earth does not normally cause pollution; 
nonetheless, it can lead to the animal’s defilement at the liminal stage of a 
slaughtering rite. 


Socio-cultural implications of Mandaean religious practice 


The Mandaeans have developed ritual practices that revolve around the 
recurrent theme of purity of the body. This preoccupation with bodily purity 
manifests itself in a concern for the purity of the food that results in the 
formation of elaborate food-related rituals that permeate daily activities such 
as food choice, food preparation, and the application of food in rituals. As 
we have seen, all these rituals are restatements of the cosmology, with the 
fundamental binary opposition of “darkness-light” as its structural foundation 
(see figure 2). 

According to Geertz (1973), religion is a system of symbols with a two- 
fold function; they present both a “model of” and a “model for” something 
(figure 5). Therefore, “the powerfully coercive ‘ought’ is felt to grow out of a 
comprehensive factual ‘is, and in such a way, religion lays the ground for the 
most specific requirements of human action in the most general contexts of 
human existence” (Geertz, 1975). Religious symbols are sites for representing 
cosmology that at the same time show the guideline of religious “musts,” 
which in the case of Mandaism involves the avoidance of “darkness” or “the 
material” and maintenance of purity. 


Religious Symbols 


A model for following sheer actuality 
(To avoid darkness and to embrace light) 


A model of sheer actuality 
(Opposition of light and darkness) 


Figure 5. The twofold function of religious symbols in Mandaean religion 
© Mehrdad Arabestani 


17. For more about the liminal stage and liminal entities see Victor Turner (1966: 94-96). 
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The binary opposition between “light” and “darkness” represents “good” 
and “evil” respectively. Through ritual purification of foods and stress on 
keeping them away from the dark world, the ontological opposition in the 
macrocosm is rendered as a normative ethos in microcosm. Thus, Mandaean 
food rituals combine descriptive and normative in a single religious discourse 
that values the purity of the body through the purity of food. Therefore, 
food rituals symbolically embody the system of meaning that forms their 
religious world. 

As Geertz states (1973: 125), however, the anthropological study of religion 
does not stop at this point and requires another step, that is, to relate the 
religious systems to contextual social-structural and psychological processes. 
A religious world is shaped through a cultural selection from the available 
cultural repertoire. Rather than being random, this selection follows a logic 
that can conceived through the study of the context of religious practice. 
According to the theory of Liénard and Boyer (2006), the historically pre- 
carious situation that still is the community’s major concern could explain 
their mode of religiosity. Liénard and Boyer (2006) identify the formation 
of ritualistic or “doctrinal” mode of religiosity — as defined by Whitehouse 
(2002) —as a function of a neurocognitive system called the hazard-precaution 
system. According to this theory, the detection of potential threats leads 
to the formation and endurance of collective rituals that convey a feeling 
of insecurity and fosters the integrity of group identity. The Mandaeans’ 
historical experience as a small ethno-religious group under the dominance 
of the non-Mandaeans and the threat of cultural extinction appears to have 
determined their strict adherence to rituals and scriptures, with the central 
theme of purity. These rituals show excessive anxiety about the purity of food 
and body, which symbolize a social preoccupation with the protection of the 
political and cultural unity of an oppressed minority. In Purity and Danger, 
Mary Douglas (1966) shows how threatened boundaries of an ethnic group 
would mirror in the people’s ritual care for integrity and purity of the physical 
body. Therefore, the elaborate food-related rituals represent the anxiety about 
cultural extinction and simultaneously ensure the survival of the faith and 
ethnoreligious identity through ritual performances. 

However, the Mandaean community has undergone unprecedented changes 
in the last decades. The development of Mandaean diasporas in North America, 
Europe, and Australia, as well as the revolution in information technology, are 
putting an end to their historical isolation. The community is no longer just 
a local Mesopotamian ethnoreligious group. Instead, the community consists 
of a network including homeland communities and small, scattered diasporas 
living in secular, multicultural societies with various cultural contexts. The 
absence of threatening forces in the new situation of the diasporas has led 
to the emergence of policies relating to secular identity and a demand for a 
more spiritual reading of the religion (Arabestani, 2010) combined with a 
fear of cultural extinction because of the dissemination of the members all 
around the world. Some Mandaeans in diaspora communities are no longer 
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satisfied with conservative adherence to rituals; the result is the turning point 
in their religious world toward a less ritual and more spiritual interpretation 
(Arabestani, 2016). Nevertheless, despite new demands in the community for 
a spiritual understanding of the religion, anxiety about the loss of identity 
persists among both homeland and diaspora communities. As a result, rituals 
as signifiers of community identity with their encoded concerns for ethnic 
integrity still play a vital role for the Mandaeans. 


Mehrdad ARABESTANI 
University of Tehran 
m.arabestani@gmail.com 
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Cosmology, identity and food related rituals among the Mandaeans 


The Mandaeans are members of a Gnostic ethnoreligious group who live in 
Tran and Iraq. They have always been a small minority under the threat of 
cultural extinction. Recent wars and political unrest in their homeland have 
intensified the situation and accelerated the emigration and dissemination of 
the community. They practice elaborate religious rituals that revolve around 
the recurrent theme of bodily purity, including ritual concern for food and 
its preparation. On the one hand, using a Geertzian approach to the study of 
religion with ethnographic data, the mutual relationship between the food-re- 
lated rituals, Mandaean cosmology and the formation of a “religious world” 
is considered. On the other hand, the very formation of a “religious world” 
can be seen as a social construction based on the historical experience and 
socio-political situation of the people. The ritual obsession with the purity 
of body and food symbolically represents a preoccupation with the purity 
and integrity of the community, while at the same time it re-establishes the 
boundaries of a distinct group identity in a threatening milieu. Therefore, 
food-related rituals not only symbolically represent Mandaean worldview 
and simultaneously set up a specific ethos for the people, but they also create 
and recreate this distinct identity. 


Keywords: Mandaean, cosmology, purification, ritual, food, identity. 


Cosmologie, identité et rituels liés a l’'alimentation chez les Mandéens 


Les Mandéens sont membres d’un groupe ethnoreligieux gnostique qui vit en 
Iran et en Irak. Ils ont toujours été une petite minorité menacée d’extinction 
culturelle. Les guerres récentes et les troubles politiques dans leurs pays d’ori- 
gine ont intensifié cette situation et accéléré leur émigration. Ils pratiquent des 
rituels religieux élaborés qui tournent autour du théme récurrent de la pureté 
corporelle, y compris une attention particuliére au rituel de la nourriture et 
a sa préparation. En conjuguant un point de vue geertzien et des données 
ethnographiques, larticle analyse la relation mutuelle entre les rituels liés a 
Palimentation et la cosmologie, et ainsi la formation d’un « monde religieux ». 
Celle-ci peut, par ailleurs, étre considérée comme une construction sociale 
fondée sur l’expérience historique et la situation sociopolitique des populations. 
Lobsession rituelle de la pureté du corps et de la nourriture refléte symboli- 
quement une préoccupation pour la pureté et l’intégrité de la communauté 
tout en rétablissant les limites de l’identité distincte du groupe dans un milieu 
vécu comme menacant. Par conséquent, les rituels liés a l’alimentation ne 
représentent pas seulement symboliquement la vision du monde mandéen 
tout en établissant simultanément un ethos spécifique pour le peuple, mais ils 
créent et recréent aussi leur identité distincte dans un environnement hostile. 


Mots-clés: Mandéen, cosmologie, purification, rituel, alimentation, identité. 
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La cosmologia, la identidad y los rituales relacionados con la comida entre los 
mandeos 


Los mandeos son miembros de un grupo etnorreligioso gnostico que vive en 
Tran e Irak. Siempre han sido una pequena minoria en peligro de extincién 
cultural. Las guerras recientes y los disturbios politicos en sus paises de origen 
han intensificado esta situacion y han acelerado su emigracion. Ellos practican 
rituales religiosos elaborados que giran en torno al tema recurrente de la pureza 
corporal, incluida una atencion particular al ritual de la alimentacion y a su 
preparacion. Conjugando un punto de vista geertziano y datos etnograficos, se 
estudiara la relacién mutua entre los rituales relacionados con la alimentacion 
y la cosmologia, como también la formacion de un “mundo religioso”. Por 
otra parte, este ultimo puede considerarse una construccion social basada en 
la experiencia historica y la situacién sociopolitica de las poblaciones. La 
obsesion ritual por la pureza del cuerpo y de la comida refleja simbolicamente 
una preocupacion por la pureza y la integridad de la comunidad, al tiempo 
que restablece los limites de la identidad particular del grupo en un entorno 
amenazador. Por consiguiente, los rituales relacionados con la alimentaci6n no 
s6lo representan simbélicamente la vision del mundo mandeo y establecen un 
ethos especifico para el pueblo, sino que también crean y recrean su identidad 
distinta en un entorno amenazador. 


Palabras clave: mandeo, cosmologia, purificacion, ritual, alimentacion, identidad. 


